Child Prodigies

the concert in the evening. Their custom of exhibiting little Ben-
venuto in an open carriage, of showing him, in advance, in order
to attract an audience, was the outcome of long theatrical experi-
ence. For it was impossible to risk a failure. Just that extra trouble
might mean the selling of another row of seats.

Up to this point we have made no attempt to describe the
appearance of his parents. Because, in the first place, we cannot
remember them. It is so long ago. They can only be recalled both
propping him up, holding him forward to be seen. Did they
love him? Or were they only out for gain? Not that at best, this
could have led to wealth. They were exploiting him. He sup-
ported them, and paid for his own lessons. By the end of the
tour, there will have been little balance showing. But, of course,
the primary tragedy and, as well, the necessity for their treatment
of him, lay in the usual history of prodigies. There is no need to
stress that, for its truths would be redundant. It was important
to take the money while his talent lasted.

The first thing noticed about him on that morning in Syracuse
was his dreadful pallor. There is a superstition that this is in sign
of genius; but it is more certain that it means ill health. We know
that so many prodigies grow up to be unremarkable, the others
die young. It is a perpetual risk, a game of chance with all the
odds against survival, either in the one form or the other. This
would mean, to any fond parent, a perpetual anxiety^ a dread lest
the miracle should cease. If you, yourself, the parent, are talented
it is a miracle if the child inherits that; while the sudden appear-
ance of talent in the child of an ordinary person is something not
less wonderful. As is well known, such exceptional children are
usually born to parents one of whom has been unsuccessful in
that particular direction in which the child shows talent. In such
forms, it is equivalent to a ghost brought to life, and it cannot
be too tenderly treated lest it fade away.

If we allow to little Benvenuto the stock or average parents of
the piece, it would probably be unfair to their memory to suggest
that they considered him more in the light of a little acrobat, a
little child who turned cartwheels, or could do card tricks, than
as a person who, in his lifetime, might add to the world and
leave it richer when he died. Other parents, and perhaps his own,
have wished that their prodigy was a Lilliputian, a little midget
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